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. , ^he Detroit College Opportunity Program, funded under 

Title I of the 1965 Elementary Secondary Education Act, is designed 
to provide remedial support, instructional assistance, academic 
stimulation, and personal, educational and vocational counseling for 
selected eligible students so that their chances to become successful 
college students will be enhanced. Ninety percent of the students 
enrolled m the program will be accepted into the Project One Hundred 
program, if they wish to attend the University of Detroit following 
graduation from high school. The program identifies students in Class 
A and Class B Detroit Public Schools located in Title I areas that 
are desirous of obtaining a college education. In the 1971-72 
program, projoct staff consisted of a coordinator, secretary, two 
counselors and eight instructors. The sumnier program staff operated 
with two less instructors. The goal of the summer program was to 
provide participants with Incentive to aspire to a college prograni 
The prograin devoted time to providing vocational and educational 
information, as well as individual and group counseling. The 39-week 
academic year program was designed to continue the efforts of the 
concentrated six-week session in which incoming twelfth graders were 
initiated, (Author/ JM) 
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PREFACE 



In the last frjw ^©ars thm Uni%^erslty of Detroit'e efforts to aer\^« 
the oommxanity have t»©coine more oonscloias aiid m.ore Intense 
Not onl^?^ has the Unli/erslty tieen concerned with providing col 
le^e opportunity programs for the disadvantaged, hut also as 
sistlng high ^ohool students who wish to attend college to toe 
oome aoadeznioally toetter prepared. To nxeet the needs of suet 
students* the University of Detroit through its Special Projectf 
Office has developed the Detroit College Opportunity Prograni- 

The Detroit College Opportunity PrograTn (DCOF) is one of the 
most unique high eohool level ooxnpensatory programe in the 
country today. It not only identifies and prepares low-^lncome 
inner-city students who desire to attend oolleg©^ tout it gua- 
rantees college admieeiOn to at least ninety percent of Its par^ 
ticipants. 

The DCOP program, in addition to pro^^idlnpc acadLenilc as-^ 
sistance to Its students^ gives a great deal of personal encourage- 
ment and oounseling. A transltionary, compensatory program is 
essential if these students are not to encounter immediate fail^ 
ure. The Detroit College Opportunity Program is designed to 
meet these needs. ' 

Wendell Q. Raytiurn 
Director 
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TARGET AREA 



The Detroit Collag© Opportunity Program identifies 
studentE in Class A and Class B Detroit Public Schools 
located in Title I areas that are desirous of obtaining a 
college ©ducation. These students have academic poten- 
tial but for financial and/or aohievemant reasons would 
otherwise experience difficulty being admitted to insti- 
tutions of higher education* 

There are nine (9) target high schools in the Title I 
areas-. Central, Kingi Kettering, Murray-Wright, North- 
ern, Northwestern, Northeasterns Southeasterni South- 
, western* These high schools are located in areas which 
have high concentrations of children from low-ir.come 
families on the basis of the best available information* 

The target area described above is in the heart of the 
inner-city^ Detroit's inner^city environment conforms to 
the descriptions given by Moynihanj Reisnian,'Vontfeis 
and oth^ri of the often chaotig conditions found in the 
inner-city environment of urban areas. By means of the 
mass eommunlcation media, inner-city students at very 
early ages Come to know that their life style is both dif- 
ferent from and atypical from that of the mainstream of 
American society* Because of social, economic and racial 
discrimination, they begin to feel inferior, worthless and 
rejected. A feeling of hopelessness and Uespair engulfs 
them and depresses their self-concept to such a degree 
that many have in effect given up before the completion 
of the primary grades. Many students in the target area 
undergo this experience* 



NEED FOR THE PROGRAM 

The need for the Detroit College Opportunity Pro- 
gram in terms Of the above problemi is multi-dimen- 
sional, Large numbers of the high school youth of the 
inner-aity do not have the potential motivation, neces- 
sary. finanGes, or a sufflGiantly strong academic back- 
ground to attempt studies laadini toward a college de- 
gree. The I^val of frustration among many youth is sucji 
that too few are even' eomplatjnf high school. The so- 
lution does not lie in merely making fundi available 
for these students to attend college. With their existing 
backgroundLB and poor salMmages, many of these itu- 
dents would only meat defeat in pursuing a college 
career. There is an addiiional nead for a program in 
which studentf ara given a great deal of personal en- 
couragement and counseling. A transitionary, remedial 
program is essential if these students are not to eneounter 
immedate failure. The Detroit College Opportumty Pro- 
gram will reach only a small fraction of the number of 
students who could profit from such a program. The pro- 
gram couldi howevarj affect the aspirations of additional 
thousands of students, 

As in many large public school systems, the counselors 
in the Detroit Public Schools system are burdened with 
many administrative, clerical, and programming respon- 
sibilities. They do nQt» tharafore, have the opportunity 
to provide crucially necessary vocational and educa- 
tional counseling. The majority of inner-city students 
are not and have not been made aware of .the education- 
al and vocational opportunities available. 

The Detroit College Opportunity Program views the 
etudents in t>i© target area as those students who have 
need for special academic and counseling assistance to 
raise their levels of educationai oompetancies so that 
they may becom© sucoessful college students* 



OBJECTIVES AND GOALS 

, The DCOP program is designed to provide remedial 
support, Instructional assiitanee, academic stimulation, 
and parson al, educational and vocational counseling for 
selected eligible students io that their chances to be- 
come sucoessful college students will be enhanced, 
Ninety percent of the students enrolled m the DCOP 
Q im will be aooepted into the Project One Hundred 



program if they wish to attend the University of Detroit 
following graduation from higli school. Students wishing 
to attend institutions other than the University of Detroit 
will receive assiitanoe in applying to colleges and univer- 
sities of their choice. 



FACILITIES 

The D COP program is hQused on the campus of the Uni- 
versity^of Detroit. The adminstrative offices, counieling 
oenterf and aqademig clasgroome are all aentrally lo- 
cated in the Jane and Walter Briggi Building, 

Classroomi are equipped to handle as many ai 35 stu- 
dents. Each classroom is well lighted, equipped with 
movable desks, and has blaekboard facilities, Coun- 
selors' offices are private and iuitabiy loeated for per- 
sonal counseling. 
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STAFFING 

The staff of the DOOP program consists ot a direotDrj 
a doordiiiatori two Qounselorst and seven inetruotors. 

The counseling and InstruGtional staff are selected 
for employment In the program on the basis of their 
academic training, eduoational achievemeiit an^i ex= 
perience in working with disadvantaged youth. 

Staff members are employed for a 39 week aaademlo 
year and a six (6) week summer seesion^ 



RECRUITING AND 
ADMISSIONS PROCEDURES 

Sach adademio year the DOOP counselors will visit 
nine eohools that have been designated as target schools 
whioh are the fallowing: 

Central Northwestern 
Kinjg Northeastern 
Kettering Southeasterri 
Murray- Wright Southwestern 
Northern 

The oounselors k-ieet with the designated high sohool 
f epresentatives responsible for coordinating the efforts 
Of thoa© itudents interested in gaining admission into 
Callegs^ At thli time» information is provided regarding 
^ the DCOP program, Asiemblies are held in the high 
idhools wherQ the counielors are able to provide infor- 
mation to tha student body regarding the DOOP pro- 
gram. Applications are left at ©aqh of the nln© (9) high 
achools for distribution to students who ar© interested 
in enroll ing in the program. When the appllGations are 
oompleteds they are mailed to the director of the DOOP 
program along with student transcripts and counselor 
reoommendations, . . 

An admissions board reviews the applications of each 
student and selects those students who will be admitted 
• into the program. Upon aoceptanGe into the program, 
interviews with parents and students are condneted by 
: the counselors. At this time, student responsibility in 
t*" " ^'"OP program is explained. 
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SUMMER PROGRAM 

Prior to the beginning of the summer session, an ormn^ 
tatioa is held for all students and their parents. This orien- 
tation is planned to provide students and parents with in- 
formation regarding class attendance^ transportation^ 
course offerings, and student expectations. Students are 
also taken on a tour of the campus^ 

Students are enrolled In a six^we ak summer program 
and attend classes In English, math, scienaei and eco- 
nomiGS. Enrichment activities are a regular part of the 
summer program with field trips saheduled throughout 
the summer. The following is a daily schedule and a 
curriculum outline as developed by the DC OP staff i\ 

8:15'8;SO Faculty 11^45'12:00 Group 

Preparation Counseling 

9i00-9;40 iplassas 12 lOO- 1:00 Lunch 

10sOO-lp:40 Glasses _ . 1'00-3j00 Activities 

ll;00-lli40 ClpMmmm 3i00-3t30 Faculty 

Summary 



ACADEMIC YEAR PROGRAM 

The academic year program (39 weeks) is designed to 
continue the efforts of the concentrated six-week sum^ 
mer sassion in which incoming twelfth graders have 
been initiated. Guidance and counseling, remedial 
ulasses in Enilish, math* and ioience are provided for 
the Btudents, Also, theater instfuction, newspaper pub- 
liaation, writing skills, and Spaniih are part of the aca- 
demic year program. 

The 39-week program for the academic year inoludes 
the following sehedulei 



4:00=4:45 5:00-5:45, 6:00=6:45 ?:00=8;00 



Men 


Science 1 
(Biological 
Earth SciJ 


Math 1 

Fundamental 

Algebraic 

Skills 


Economics 1 
(Introduction) 


English 1 
Basic Skills 
Comp. 


Tues 


Math II 

{Pr©-Calcylus 
and Qeometry 


Economics II 
{History) 


English 1 
Math 


Science li 
(Chemistry- 
Physics} 


Wed 


Economics III 
Govt=, Civics 
Pol. Structures 


ingllsh II 
(Lllerature. 
Liu. Research 


Science 1 
English II 


Science II 
Math II 


Thurs 


English » 


Science II 


Science 1 
English II 


Math 1 




Group Counseling 
Individually Sched 


jled Insiructio 




Sat 


Field Trips as Schi 


'duled 





To improve the academic pursuits of all students five 
basic phases of instruction are used. 

I* Text jPhas© 

Instructors use the refular high school 12th grade 
texts as the basis for teaching and aisigning the itu^ 
dents aeademic work, 



II. Compreheniion Phase 

A review procedure that allows students to recall 
details, espress eequence of ideas^ and identify 
major points of a iubjeet as it is preBentBd, 

III. Reinforcement and Enrichment Phases 

Tiiese phases deal with the repetition of concepts 
through purposeful drills, instructional games, 
teacher made activities, and blackboard exercises. 

IV, Individual Activity Phase 

The instructor uses the assigned text to give exams 
lo measure students comprehension and to remedi- 
ate where necessary. 



V, Group Activities Phase 

Educational gameSi open forumSj and oral presenta- 
tions are used In the group activities phase. Students 
are g^ven the opportunity to exchange views and air 
their grievances. 



COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

Snglish I 

Engiigh I \B a combination of basic EngUih compoiition 
and library skills^ Emphasis is placed on gathering in- 
formation and preienting it in good irammatical 
written form, ^ 

English II 

English II Ineludes advanoed composition, Journa- 
lism» and literature. Advanced composition deals with 
skill improvement in the presantfction of ideas in a 
more sophisticated appfoach. Journalism provides an 
outlet for cfeativity. Students are responiible for th© 
publication of a weekly newepaper. The literature 
olaii rsads a book per week supplamantad by reeerded 
recitations of poets. 



Soononiics I 

This Gourae is a study of American government* Ameri- 
can history, and esBantial economic structures in our 
society. 



SoQnoniics II 

The tools and concepts acquired in Economics II en- 
able students to gain deeper insight into the study of 
American history and American government. The 
coursa draws upon economics as it relates to certain 
domestic and international problems* and other rele- 
vant Issues. It is designed to help students better un- 
derstand how our government is structured and how it 
functionSi 



EconomiQs III 

Thle course involves a study of the economic role of 
money, labor unions, monopoly* and consumer de- 
mands and the present day eeanomic problems of in- 
flation and depression. 

« 

Science I (Earth and Space Science) 

Science I is an overview of four major branches of 
science: geology, astronomy, meteorology^ and oceano- 



graphy as well as ecological problems related to uach 
area. This course covers the history of zoology, bio- 
logical principles and a survey of the animal kingdom. 

Science II 

This science course consiBtH of a survey of the banic 
principles and laws of chemistry. It also deal.s with 
the composition of matter and its changes in Htructure 
and properties. 

Math I 

This course deals with fundamental operations, fraci- 
tionf, decimals* pereents, and meaBurement*!. It i.s df? ^ 
signed to assist students who have a need for streng- 
thening their basic mathematical skills. Worksh'^ets, 
board work, and drills are used as a means of rein- 
foroement and review* 



Math II 

This course focuses on mathematical concepts, ap- 
plicability and an awareness of the relevance of mathe- 
matics to life. Mathematical enrichment materials are 
provided to interest, challenge, and reinforce skills 
acquired by students. 



GUIDANCE AND OOUNSELING 

There are several objeGtives of the guidance pro- 
gram. First, it assists students to gain better Insights 
into their own behavior and'how to deal more effeotively 
with their daily problems. Second, it helps students de- 
velop better selfnmages and meaningful human relation- 
ships. Third, it provides students with vocational and 
occupational information so that they will understand 
options that are open to thena and be better able to 
make realistic choices. 



Counselors conduct individual aounseling sessions and 
group guidanee sessions. Group saasions have member- 
ships of eight to ten students and meet on a weekly 
basis. Topics for discussion are determined by the stu- 
dents. 



Students are also given an opportunity to evaluat.e the 
program through questionnaires and surveys. Confer- 
ences with instructors and counselors provide an oppor- 
tunity for students to reveal their perceptions of the 
program and to offer suggestions. Student feedback is a 
meaningful part of the total on-going evaluatLon pro- 
cess. 



Instructors are not overlooked in this process. Periodi- 
cally, the director confers with each staff member and 
discusses with him how successful he has been in achiev- 
ing predetermined goals and objectives. 

At the end of each academic yeari all evaluation data 
are articulated into meaningful reports. 



As part of the total guidance program, speakers are in- 
vited to give presentations to the students. Speakers are 
selected who have been successful in their fields of em- 
ployment and related areas. They discuss with the stu- 
dents employment opportunities and prepp.ration needed 
to enter particular occupations. Such presentationB 
serve as sources of aspiration to the students and give 
them added inGentive to continue their education. 



EVALUATION 

addition to the specific Title I evaluation designed 
for -his program, an on-going evaluation is conducted 
throughout the year. This process is accomplished 
tl'rough staff meetings where student and staff concerns 
are. discussed. In this manner, if needed, modifications 
in the program can be made immediately, thereby en- 
hancing the continued effectiveness of the program. 

Instructors evaluate each student's academic growth 
on a periodic basis. Students' high school report cards 
are analyzed at the end of each grading period in order 
to determine growffh. Every Friday students have indivi- 
dual confereneee with instructors to discuss their work 
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PROJECT ONE HUNDRED 



Most Of the students from the DCOP program entering 
college will enroll in the Project One Hundred prograitt 
at the tJniversity of Detroit. 

Project One Hundred is a federally funded four year 
college level program designed to identify 100 inner- 
city public and parochial high school graduates eauh 
year. These students have academic potential, but for 
financial and/or achievement reasons would otherwise 
be Enable to attend the University of Detroit or other 
Institutionss of higher learning* The overall orientation 
of the Project is designed to provide not only the financial 
assistance but also the academic and counsleing assist- 
ance so desperately needed by these studente to greatly 
increase the probability of thf^ir being graduated from 
the University of Detroit within a four-year period. 

The Project One Hundered program begins with a six- 
week summer orientation program providing an oppor- 
tunity for students to earn up to six hours of college 
credits. Students are enrolled in regular college clasiJes 
as well UB special study seminars. The purpose of the 
study seminars is to enrich the instruotional level of the 
class and to provide the studeiits with additional enrich- 
ment material as well as any remedial or assignment as- 
sistance. 



Students in the program also receive extensive coun- 
seling and guidance, both in individual sessions and 
group sessions. 



Project One Hundred students are enrolled as regular 
full-time University of Detroit freshmen to begin their 
first aeademio term, A supportive staff of aeademic su- 
pervisors, counsolorSj tutors* and study center coor- 
dinators are employed to assist the students through 
the academic year, . ■ 
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EVALUAnON OF Dffi mSOlT COL 

1971-72 
^ekgremid of the Pro^raffl 

Tha Detroit ColltgeOpp ftejtat InitlalJ^ reaaived Tltlt I funding 

in the 1968-69 school yaw as a facet of the Great cities School lEprDvaMat 
ftrojeet* At that time a contractual a^ hetween the Detroit Board of 

Idueatlon and the University of Detroit called for the recrultsent md training 
of enrolltes from two Detroit high schools. Hie program was to provide pre* 
college e»erience for thes^ enrollees* Successful cocif lttlon of these experiences 
qualified eligiblt low incoma high school itudents to enter the Uhlverslty of 
Betrolt under degree grMtlng programs i 

At the end of their junior year In high school/ a six-week suHMr seMlan 
porvlded atudenta with whatev''ir remedial assist wee was needed and gave thea a 
realistic perception of tb^ academic stmidards and expectations of the ttiiver* 
slty of Detroit so that the trwisltlon ftrom high school to the Itelverslty was 
aecofflpllshed with the greatest pdislhle ease a^^ 

During t;ie students regulw senior year as a hlfb school student, the 
program provided for tutorial services as well as extensive counseling and 
guidance^ In the 1969-70 school year, the program esrtended Its recruitment t© 
a third high school t in the 1971-78 school year reciTSltlng was carried out at 
nine Detroit Public High Schools f 

Organization and Oparatlon 
Since Its Inception, the Uhlverslty of Detroit has assumed prime responsi- 
bility for th© operation of the program and has made semi-annual reports to 
the Ditrolt Board of Educntlon* In the 1971-73 pregramj project staff eonsiated 



of % coordia^or, sacreta^, two eounaelers and eight InatmetoM. Rie aiimmer 
prog ram staff operated with "hio legi instructorf . 

Summar Program 

The goal of the suMier program was to provide particlpantfl with Incentive to 
aspire to a collegi educatien. Since many inner-oity high ichoal yoyth have ' 
poor self-laages a great deal of personal encoyragament and Qounseling ia need^ 
to oonvinee students that once the financial opportnnltiae are avallrtlethrt tlley 
have the ability to co^lete college r - 

Since the participants had not forMrly considered college as a reality^ th 
siMimer program devoted time to providing vocational and education in 
order to aid the students in future decision making. Addition^ individual and 
gitoup counseling was designed to help each student develop a good self -images 
salf-realizationp humw relationships j economic efficiency mA civic responsl* 
Mlity, 

Tbm sumer curriculum was essentially eoa^osed of basic subject s and activity 
classes* Development of Writing Skills, Introduction to the Ltt^ Negro 
History , and Math Review for ELacament and ScholM'shlp mBm were Interspersed 
with Glee Club, Newspaper I mnce, and S^rts. 

Regul^^ Ye^ Program * ^ 

The 39-veek academic year program was designed to continue the efforts of 
the concentrated six-week summer session in which Incoalnt l^erfth graders were 
initiated* In the regul» year, individual counseling and consultation were 
lacpiijoratfd Into the following progr 

^^liah 1^0 minutes per week 

Math 105 minutes per week 

Groi^ Coimseling 105 ainutes per week 

Science I (Biological) 105 minutes per week 
Science II (Social) IO5 minutes per week 
Class sise did not exceed fifteen and each subject area had more than one class 

t^ accomodate the students. 



Objeetlveg 

objective, as stated in the 1971-72 praposal le, "Sollege ffiitranee.** 

for 90 Title 1 students entering their senior year*,." 

' The EvaluatlQn Plan 

me perforwiee" objective^ as stated in the 1971-72 proposal^ accepts the 

follcwing level of aeao^llstoentt 

"90 percent of the stydehts enrolled In this t)rogram will 
achieve entrance Into college." 

The data analysis aect ion of the ^I^aluat ion Design stated: 

"Statistical tabulations of student records will he made 

to determine if he/she raised the average of all marks to 
a C+." 

Analygle of ^ta Related to the Objectives 
toe hmdred- nine students were in the program at Mid-term^ Term I; 88 of 
these were retained in the program through the end of Term Ilj 19721 6l were 
accepted into the Uhiverslty of Detroit i 18 students indicated Interest In other 
universities I 5 students will not graduate until Jmuaiyp 1973 and 1+ students 
were not accepted because of their e^remtly low achievement in academe subjects* 

To date only 69 percent of the 88 p^iclpantS| those 6I students admitted 
to the Itoiversity of Detroit^ have achieved 'lentrance into college*" If a follow-^ 
up Investigation discloses that the I8 students interested In other unlversitleB 
were Indeed accepted by ; said Institutions then the project ohjective of 90 percent 
of the participants gaining college entrance will hav heen achieved. 

The mean of the Honor Point Aversf es for the 88 students retained in the pro- 
grwwas g.S for the final term (second semester). In this calcuiatioa letter 
grades for a full ooursa are allotted the f^UOTing points r . _ 
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■ B - 3 

C a 2 ■ 

D » 1 

me Honor Point Averse ia weighted by the hours of cridlt. Under naeh an 
allotment a c+ average corresponds to 2.k. All eourses carried by each 
pMijlelpant in the final tern were Involved In the ealculatlon and the total 
Detroit College Opportunity Program group^^ 

Tahle I was preparea by the Special ft-ojects Office of the tteiverslty of 
Detroit. Inspection of this table reveals that twenty-one of the students 
did not achieve the C+ goal. Individual records dlscloie, however, that nine 
of these twenty=one students were accepted into degree granting pro-ams hr the 
Tteiverslty of Detroit, me mean of the Honor Point Averages of 2.8 vas obtained 
by the calculation 251.6 *■ 68. . . 

Wble I 

HOTOR poiOT AviEAGEs OP 88 s:uimrs 

DETROIT COLMGI OK^ROTfiry PEOGRAM 

Pinal Tern II 
1971-78 





. f . 


. .* fit 


If.O 


1+ 


16.0 


3.7 


. 6 


22.2 


3.5 


9 


31.5 


3.3 


13 


Us. 9 


3.1 


8 


2l*.8 


2.8 


XO 


28.0 


2.6 


7 


28.0 


2.5 


10 


25.0 


a. 2 


5 


11.0 


2.0 


16 


32.0 




n - 88 


tx = 251.6 
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Isplleatlana af the Evaluation for feegrto Davelopment 
Datei^nation ©f the ©bjeatlve, "90 percent of the itiidents enrollaa in this 
progrMt will aehieve entrance into cQllegej" siuat ^ait follsw-iip of the sueceas 
of students vho were seeking admission to universities other thim the Ualversiti' 
of Detroit* One posilhle iD^lidation of the current evaluation for future pro- 
grama Involves the faasihillty of the measurement methodology. Since 10 percent, 
9 ot the 88 students In the programp were admitted to college with less than a 0+ 
academic average^ It is possible that the tahulatlon of teacher marks is a 
meaningless ana^rils, CT?vlously the project staff is using more than this single 
arlteridn to deterMna the potential of participstfrts for successful college 
entrance. In future evaluations and follow-T;^s^ the evalua 

with the staff to develop criteria to predict success in college. ft'Oject pwtl- 
cipanti could then be measured against these criteria. 




